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«Por always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 

Shines that high light whereby the world is saved; 

And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
JOHN Hay. 





On Picket Duty. 


yny that many Americans would be willing to 
yany sum to live and travel in the same cabins 
cupied by him in a recent steamship voyage 

ys caused many throats to swell and breasts to 
ave in this country. Everybody knows, how- 
et, that the kaiser’s words very closely ap- 
mximate the facts, which doubtless accounts 
the indignation. If the imputation of snob- 
ay were false, nobody would do aught but 

ugh at the kaiser’s vanity. 


In recent years it has been dreamed that in 

his country all newspapers printed in a foreign 
nguage are immune from censorship, either 

stal or other ; but now the labor troubles in the 
ining districts in Colorado have resulted in the 
imure of the office of “ Il Trovatore Italiano.” 
fhis was done by a squad of soldiers acting 

nder orders, and they confiscated a whole issue 
{the paper, which was just ready for distribu- 
in. “ The paper has been encouraging the 
borers,” laconically adds the press dispatch. 
krious offence, that,—in Russia and the United 
Mates ! 


The God-in-the-constitution party seems to 
uve scored one in securing the recognition of 
od in the recently-adopted constitution of the 
Republic of Panama. This ought to be a still 
eater source of satisfaction to them in view of 
le fact that the United States tacitly stands 
ponsor to the birth of this new republic, and 
tus, even if only to a slight extent, God is 
arer to our own political door. After all, how- 
wer, the existence or non-existence of the word 
‘God ” in the constitution is about as essential 
othe people of this country as is the flying or 
hon-flying of the American flag over the public 
thools—neither question is worth the scratch 
if a post-office pen. 


The New York City board of health has a 
gulation which prohibits “ any soiled or dirty 
ttticles of clothing or bedding, in baskets or 
indles,” from being conveyed or carried in any 
if the street or elevated railway cars of the city. 
the “ baskets or bundles ” clause is a saving one, 
or everybody knows that, if this provision of 


‘pread of disease, the board might find much 
nore danger in the “ soiled or dirty clothing ” 
that is carried not “ in baskets or bundles,” but 


‘ health to contemplate what it would involve to 


tion lines. And it may even appal the board of 
enferce its regulation against all soiled or dirty 
clothing carried in the cars. 


The New York “Times” and some of its 
correspondents have run afoul of a serious prob- 
lem in ethics, arising from the action of a little 
girl who saved the lives of some panic-stricken 
women by lying to them about a fire which was 
raging in a building. None of them is able to 
decide whether the girl’s action was “ right,” but 
the “ Times ” concludes that the end was 
“ good,” whatever may be said of the means, al- 
though it half believes that these latter, “ all 
things considered, are not bad.” What would 
have been the conclusion if the girl’s efforts to 
save the women’s lives had been unsuccessful is 
awful to contemplate. It’s too bad that these 
good people are in such a predicament over a 
question that answers itself when it is rationally 
put: Did the girl injure the panic-stricken 
women by lying to them and thus saving their 
lives ? 


Max Beerbohm, writing in the London “ Sat- 
urday Review ” of a new play (Maugham’s “ A 
Man of Honor”), says: “ The play was very 
well received—with many hearty laughs in the 
wrong places. There, you perceive, is the best 
chance of success of a modern tragedy. The 
public is so very unsuspicious.” How true of all 
ordinary Anglo-Saxon audiences! And perhaps 
of other audiences, too. Any person who knows, 
for instance, a play like Shaw’s “ Candida,” and 
who goes to see it because he knows and under- 
stands it, finds his nerves racked many times 
during the evening by inopportune laughter— 
laughter which shows that the playwright’s 
pathos has fallen where there is not sufficient 
intellect to recognize subtle and delicate art 
when it is seen. Then, too, during the same 
evening, one may experience a feeling of poign- 
ant disappointment at the stolid indifference 
with which Shaw’s delicious Irish satire is re- 
ceived. But it must be remembered that the 
average person has still a long way to go and 
much to experience before he will have attained 
to that perception of things real by which he will 
learn that the superstitions of the past, and of 
which he is still essentially a part, are of to-day 
the things unreal. 


Speaking of the obvious desire of congress to 
adjourn without discussing the labor bills before 
that body, the New York “ Evening Post” re- 
marks: “ Putting off work that has to be done 
merely doubles it. Questions that you refuse to 





upon the bodies of the patrons of the transporta- 


‘that they can be reached only by repeal. 


you later on.” So, then, while the “ Post ” 
urges congress to have courage and defeat these 
measures, it admits that these labor problems are 
not so easily settled. While the anti-injunction 
bill, which is one of those referred to, is simply 
a resort to the time-honored method of invoking 
legislation to cure the evils of legislation, and, 
being the work of politicians, has not the virtue 
of being a frank and direct abolishment of that 
tyrannical power which courts possess, it is 
nevertheless the voicing of a sentiment that is 
growing in this country—a sentiment that will 
eventually, let us hope, grow strong enough to 
make itself felt by even the politicians. It 
would not be killed, as the “ Evening Post ” 
seems to imagine, by the mere defeat of the anti- 
injunction bill at this session of congress; the 
evil must be uprooted, and the roots lie so deep 
Those 
who know what freedom means will not encour- 
age any attempt that does not promise to strip — 
the judiciary of the power to imprison a man 
unheard and untried by a jury. 





Since Teddy Gripped My Hand. 


The Rev. Dr. Cortland Myers of the Baptist Temple de- 
livered an address on “ Destiny’ before a large audience 
of men in the Orpheum Theatre in Brooklyn tnder the 
auspices of the Young Men’s Christian Association. The 
Rev. Mr. Myers said that President Roosevelt was a man 
of splendid character who had lived “ under the sceptre 
of duty.” 

“This last week,” he said, “‘ when I was in his private 
office with him and had the honor—the supreme honor— 
of shaking his hand—I do not think I have washed that 
hand with soap since. [Applause.] I do not think I will 
ever wash the memory off that hand. 

“T would like to take that splendid grip with me out 
of this world into the next and have it as part of my 
resurrection life, for the man who shakes hands with 
Theodore Roosevelt has shaken hands with a man, and 
more: he has shaken hands with a representative 
Christian man.” 


This world looks awful good to me, 
Since Teddy gripped my hand; 

I’m just as happy as can be, 
Since Teddy gripped my hand; 

No soap I'll ever use again; 

I’ll keep that hand from touch of men; 

I wouldn’t even reach for “ ten,” 
Since Teddy gripped my hand! 


T’ll care no more what troubles come, 
For Teddy gripped my hand; 

I want to shout—I can’t be “ mum,” 
Since Teddy gripped my hand; 

I’m going to preach upon the text 

That all who ever get perplexed 

Will find that joy has been annexed 
When Teddy grips the hand. 


I thank the Lord I saw the day 
When Teddy gripped my hand; 
*Twill give me joy along life’s way 
That Teddy gripped my hand; 
And when I don my heaven’s crown, 
And on the damned in hell look down, 
T’ll tell the saints my great renown,— 
That Teddy gripped my hand! 





settle when you can, have an ugly way of settling 


Onlooker. 
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“In abolishing rent and interest, the last vestiges of 
old-time slavery, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the 
sword of the executioner, the seal of the magistrate, the 
club of the policeman, the gauge of the exciseman, the _ 
erasing-knife of the department clerk, all those insignia of 
Politics, which young Liberty grinds beneath her heel.” — 
PROUDHON. 





ta The appearance in the editorial column of articles 
over other signatures than the editor’s ‘initial indicates 
that the editor approves their central purpose and general 
tenor, though he does not hold himself responsible for 
every phrase or word. But the appearance in other parts 
of the paper of articles by the same or other writers by no 
means indicates that he disapproves them in any respect, 
such disposition ef them being governed largely by motives 
of convenience. 


Louis F. Post on Democracy. 

The editor of “ The Public,” Louis F. Post, 
has published an interesting and timely collec- 
tion of articles and editorials under the gen- 
eral title, “ Ethics of Democracy.” Mr. Post 
himself describes the book as “ a series of op- 
timistic essays on the natural laws of human 
society.” The political charlatans have made 
the word optimism, like the word patriotism, 
highly objectionable and offensive; but Mr. 
Post wishes to redeem it and to protest against 
the nauseating cant of the shallow upholders of 
things as they are, who dub every serious critic, 
every opponent of injustice and wrong, “ pessi- 
mist.” He has no difficulty in showing that 
the uncompromising radicals, the bitter enemies 
of monopoly and tyranny and plutocracy, the 
unterrified idealists, are the true optimists. 

To me, I confess, the defence of optimism, or 
rather of the alleged “ pessimism ” of the re- 
formers, seems needless and unprofitable. It 
matters not whether an essay on the natural 
laws of society is optimistic or pessimistic; in- 
deed, the terms have no scientific signification. 
Is the essay sound, logical, well-grounded? If 
it is, it has value and merit. If it is not, its 
spirit or tone or mood is of no consequence. 

Mr. Post should have described his volume as a 
series of scientific essays. 

Are they scientific? Much in them certainly 
is, not only in the politico-social, but also in the 
economic section, perhaps I should say espe- 
cially in the economic section. Readers of Lib- 
erty will agree with nearly everything said on 
such topics as foreign trade, competition, trusts, 
Socialism, etc. They will take exception to 
everything which involves recognition of the 
economic or political postulates of the Single 
Tax philosophy. 

Here, however, my object is not to review the 
secondary positions or propositions of the book, 
but to challenge the underlying conception of 
democracy briefly expressed by Mr. Post in his 
introduction. He deals with the ethics and 
politics of democracy, and the first question 
naturally is: What does he mean by 
democracy ? 





The word, Mr. Post writes, preserves, in sane 
political discussion, the full etymological sense 
of government by all the people governed. But 
even government by all may be undemocratic ; 
as, for example, when all discriminate against 
some and violate their equal natural rights. 
The word democracy “ has connotations that 
break the confines of its etymology.” It in- 
volves not only the idea of government by all 
the people governed, “ but likewise the idea of 
government in recognition of and harmony 
with the principle of equal natural rights in all 
other respects ” than the mere possession by 
each of an equal voice in the common counsels. 

At any rate, this is our original idea of 
democracy. “ Not merely does government de- 
rive its just powers from the consent of the 
governed, as that American Magna Charta [the 
Declaration of Independence] asserts, but, as it 
also asserts, government can derive no powers 
that are unjust, even from the governed them- 
selves. For governments, says this venerated 
document, are instituted for the sole purpose of 
securing natural rights.” 

Democracy, as defined by Mr. Post, then, is 
government by all for the benefit of all, this 
benefit consisting solely in the safeguarding 
and securing to all of their equal natural rights. 
It is an “ optimistic ” definition, but is it 
scientific ? 

In the first place, “ government by all ” is 
merely a phrase, “a fagon de parler.” De- 
mocracy really means government by the ma- 
jority, and “ pure democracy ” means govern- 
ment by the majority under universal suffrage 
and without restriction, checks, or balances. A 
voice in the common counsels means that the 
minority is afforded the opportunity to talk; 
it is the majority that has the power to act and 
impose its will upon the country. Those who 
voted in 1900 against imperialism had a voice ; 
but what policy is in force today? What be- 
came of the non-consent of the anti-imperial- 
ists? True, they had accepted the arbitrament 
of the ballot-box; but what would have hap- 
pened if they had abstained and protested by 
staying at home? Consent of all the governed 
is not democracy, but Anarchy. 

So much for the first half of the definition. 
Now as to the end and powers of democratic 
government. Who is to decide where justice 
ceases and injustice begins? Who is to decide 
where the majority, instead of enforcing equal 
natural rights, invasively enters the sphere of 
‘the individual? Why, the same majority. De- 
mocratic government means that the majority 
first decides what is just and righteous, and 
then proceeds to enforce it “ for the benefit of 
all.” It is a remarkable discovery, a wonderful 
induction from historic facts, that majorities 
are endowed by nature with the faculty of ascer- 
taining truth and natural law! 

Democracy may be inevitable. It is here. It 
has displaced autocratic and oligarchical rule— 
thanks to gunpowder, the printing press, and 
the capitalistic system of industry. But it isa 
guaranty neither of greater freedom nor of 
greater. security. It is not necessarily better 
than minority rule. Neither is a deduction 
from the principle of equal natural rights. 

There is no objection to majority rule by the 
consent of all the governed. But we must set 








out with unanimity, with actual individua] 


consent, and the powers of the majority must } ere 
defined and subject to the right of secession ' mics thi 
under conditions unanimously agreed upon, wy press. 
This political system would be Anarchy, not getting @ 
democracy. ge man; | 
Mr. Post closes his collection of ontimistic ” 
essays with some doubly and specially optimis. ce iess 0 
tic reflections on the great order of things, the fmm theoretic 


assured triumph of the higher law, and the ult 
mate defeat of the sordid and narrow utilitay. 
ians. “ They [the political infidels] are 
doomed to defeat by those who, few in number 
though they be, attach themselves to the causes 
that harmonize with the great order of things,’ 
Unfortunately the great order of things does al 
its fighting through the very small creatures 
who inhabit this earth. The few cannot defeat 
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the many unless they first convert the enemy, I wish 
So long as the few are few, harmony with the rords ste 
great order avails them little. When the many! till 
are with them, they have numbers as well as them” judge 
great order. What Mr. Post’s optimistic con. Mg" he 
clusions really amount to is:this—that the an glad 
many, now in the wrong, will be defeated by nent, by 
themselves when they shall have joined the fewim™e!!Y ho 
who have outstripped them on the path to har. gaeommitt 
mony with the great order. This does not pounds 
sound optimistic, but it is accurate and crime 
scientific. s. p, fglle; and 
of unive 
Jean Grave on Methods. - _ 
I have been reading “ Les Temps Nouveaux” . al 
for the third week of January, and am inter- J, inis | 
ested in what Jean Grave says therein about nainly 












methods of Anarchist work. 
On the front page he has this: 


In the case of groups [organized for revolutionary 
purposes] this happens: if those who lead them are 
sincere, if they are really working to realize the os- 
tensible aim, there is finally created in this medium a 
special atmosphere which makes you take desires for 
realities. Little by little, sentiments get fanatical, 
brains get heated, people feel capable of pulveriz- 
ing everything, and they rush into headstrong actions 
at the end of which there is nothing but catastrophes 
and deceptions. If, as too often comes to pass, the 
leaders take fright at their share of the responsibil- 
ities which would fall upon them, the exertions will 


The 
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go to cooling off enthusiasm, to tiring out willingness, i. « 
to tacking. ; martyr 
To help in the evolution of brains is, according to ln 
some of us, the surest means of working for revolu- one 
tion. We have tried to do our best at this. ade 
The thoughts expressed here are certainly not al be 
the same as those in Tucker’s answer to Dyer D. @ ....<;, 
Lum on pages 418-420 of “ Instead of a Book.” J rather 
Yet there is a notable coincidence both in out- points 
ward aspect and in practical effect. The set- Sir 
tled distrust of attempts to manufacture the “tae 
revolution to order, or to strike an immediate alies 
crushing blow against the State, is the same; to st; 
so is the exclusive confidence in educational and ; 
methods. It seems fair to say that the editor of jit, 
the foremost Anarchist-Communist paper and {@ yhaj 
the editor of the foremost Anarchist paper are i dom 
in practical agreement on the question of what JM «1; 
work Anarchists need to do at the present time Jj 
Passing from the first page to the last (in ¥ 
the supplement), I find a review of a book by ‘ a 
one Courtois, a book of recollections of convict J circu 
life in French Guiana; and here M. Grave notes ya‘ 
the following point: ts 
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ual (ourtois tells how he made the acquaintance of 

















“TMhust h@M a] there, and he takes this occasion to recall the 
ssion mics that Duval’s act aroused in the revolution- 
pon, yy press. 
, Not getting aside Duval’s personality (for he was a sin- 
man; his attitude in the convict settlement 

ae es it), it must be acknowledged that his “ ex- 
nistic ple” has contributed to demoralize the under- 
ptimis. jandings of many. 
128, the aN Theoretically he was defensible. To take money 
the ultigimmuck from the bourgeois for the purpose of making 
ttilitar. at them — it seemed that there could be nothing 

wre logical; and we Anarchists all marched as one 

. an to defend Duval and his experiment in expro- 
Lumber pation. But after I had the chance to see what the 
Causes Mieory became in practice, I changed my mind de- 
things, idedly. This only makes me lament all the more 
does alum iat @ man of Duyal’s energy and sincerity should 
Lures je his life annihilated by having blundered into 
defeat bis blind alley. 
nemy, I wish there was some way of keeping these 
h the @grrds standing in the Anarchist-Communist 
e manyggess till they had taught a good many people 
1 as them judge of murder in the same way as Jean 
© con. rave here judges of stealing. At any rate, I 


he im glad to note this conspicuous acknowledg- 


d by nent, by a man who admits that he was for- 
the fews—uerly on the other side, that, though a crime be 
o har. qgemmitted in a good cause and be defensible on 


ot gounds of abstract justice,* it is none the less 
icrime if the thing actually done is abomina- 

s. p, (gle; and that it is a mistake to let the intention 
of universal human sympathy, or the desire to 
tand by a comrade who shares our social aspira- 
tions, lead us to pick out the bright side of a 





veaux ”Micime and spend our breath in calling attention 
ter- il. this bright side as if it were the one we 
out Binainly saw. Steven T. Byrneron. 
The Limits of Free Speech. 
tip The New York “ Times,” commenting upon 
eos. (ispeech made in New York by John Turner 
dium af™since his release from Ellis Island, drops a few 
res for Hirmarks which, if not ambiguous, at least call 
ical, for a little elucidation from their writer, unless 
pees veare to accept the only obvious conclusion,— 
rophes fag iat the time is rapidly approaching when free 
, the speech will no longer be taken for granted in 
nsibil- MM this country. To quote: 
te A While it was probably a tactical error to give Mr. 
John Turner an excuse for posing as a free-speech 
“ martyr before those with very vague and inaccurate 
i ideas as to what is meant by “ free speech ” in civil- 
ied countries, there was nothing in the remarks he 
made . . . to indicate that anything more becomes 
ly not (@ “r. Turner than does a gently assisted silence. There 
yer pa” nothing at all alarming in what he said on this 
» Mg casion, but the address was obviously cautious, 
300k. rather than innocent or harmless, and at several 
out- points the danger line was closely skirted. 
set- Since it has been admitted that there was a 
he “tactical error,” and since that admission im- 
iate plies that there is a systematic effort being made 
aes to stifle the speech of those who have “ vague 
ral and inaccurate ideas ” about other people’s defi- 
tor of tition of free speech, it is time to ascertain just 
and i vhat are clear and accurate conceptions of free- 
are FB iom. Perhaps it might be well for the 
what “Times ” to define it for us, for such definition 
time 
es * A crime being, in my view, by definition, a violation 
: by of abstract justice, no crime can be defensible on grounds 
. of abstract justice, though a crime may, in exceptional 
nvict circumstances, be defended on still higher grounds, in 
notes which case, if abominable, it would, at any rate, be the 


least abominable of all the courses possible in the given 
circumstances. I do not say this for the purpose of 
taking exception to the general tenor of Mr. Byington’s 
article, with which I am in sympathy.—EDpITor. 





would have the weight of an utterance from a 
highly-accredited plutocratic authority. 

But let us see. There are some of us who be- 
lieve with Mr. Turner that there should be no 
limits whatever upon speech except those which 
may lie in a civil suit for libel. Now, is this a 
“ vague and inaccurate idea”? On the con- 
trary, there can be no clearer conception of free 
speech than this. The vagueness and inaccuracy 
lie with those who attempt to place “ the danger 
line ” this side of a disbelief in government. 
And, according to a ruling of a United States 
court, disbelief in government does not even have 
to be publicly expressed in order to bring the 
‘‘ disbeliever ” under the ban. It is enough to 
secure the order for the deportation of an immi- 
grant if it be known to the court that he disbe- 
lieves in the right to coerce the non-invasive 
individual. 

However, if this were made the sole and rigid 
criterion by which to determine the limits of 
free speech, some claim might be made for clear- 
ness and accuracy. But it is notso. Every- 
body knows that that so-called “ danger line ”’ is 
capable of as many locations as there are courts 
and officials to find them. No one knows from 
one day to the next what new conception of 
dangerous utterances is going to appear. Even 
if the definition were given out freshly revised 
each day, authoritarians might with some show 
of reason assert that there exist clearness and 
accuracy. But is there any approach to this? 
The post-office department, which asserts the 
right to limit free speech to a greater extent than 
any other department of government, absolutely 
declines to give any definition, any criterion by 
which the citizen may be guided in the publica- 
tion of matter which he intends to offer for 
transmission through the mails. He is not 
given the opportunity to be certain that he is 
avoiding an infraction of the laws. He knows 
that “ the danger line ” is near only after he has 
crossed it and the department has ruled that the 

matter which he has posted is “ unmailable.” 
And even then his prosecutors decline to point 
out just where the offending word or passage 
lies. Is not this the acme of vagueness and in- 
accuracy? No one knows when he is safe. No 
one knows when he has broken the law; he finds 
it out only after it is too late to avoid its in- 
fringement. Nothing could be more “ vague,” 
nothing could be more “ inaccurate,” nothing 
could be more villainously stupid than such an 
arrangement. 

In comparison with this the libertarian con- 
ception and definition of free speech are as clear 
as the sunlight. In view of that governmental 
indefiniteness in the post-office department 
with which the “ Times ” so industriously sym- 
pathizes, it ill becomes that paper to prate 
about the “ vague and inaccurate ideas ” of 
those who are sustained in their opinions by such 
clear thinkers as Spencer, Thoreau, Emerson, 
and many other eminent men who knew that the 
greatest of all freedoms is free speech. 

Cc. L. 8. 


Anent the complaint of a New York clergy- 
man that the choir boys of his church had pro- 
tested against a reduction of pay and had re- 
fused to sing until the former rate was restored, 
the editor of the “ Sun ” pointed out, quite per- 





tinently, that the choir boys have as much right 
to determine what wages they are willing to 
accept as has the minister, who often changes his 
pulpit when a higher salary is offered some- 
where else. The clergyman felt that the church 
should depend for its vocal music upon those 
who were willing to volunteer their services, 
rather than to take from the streets irreverent 
boys who became still more irreverent when ad- 
mitted behind the scenes and made acquainted 
with the mysteries of the service. He thought 
that, as a compromise, young women should be 
employed in the choir instead, because they have 
“some sense of reverence.” Passing over this 
virtual admission of the fact, which has often 
before been noted, that the female sex is more 
prone than the male to adopt all sorts of mum- 
meries and superstitious ceremonials, is it not 
worth while to inquire whether the young 
women might not eventually become disillu- 
sioned when they have been admitted to the 
sanctuary of ecclesiastical imposture,—when 
they have often seen the mechanism of the ob- 
servance of high-church or Roman rites? Let us 
hope that the choir boys will organize themselves 
into a union, and thus prepare the way for ob- 
viously the next and final step in the commer- 
cializing of religious worship,—the establish- 
ment of a preachers’ trust. When these rever- 
end gentlemen’s salaries are fixed by the board 
of directors of the International Amalgamation 
of Sky-Pilots, and the conditions of their labor 
regulated by a perambulating representative, 
perhaps the farcical character of the whole per- 
formance will be seen by the confiding many 

as it is now seen by the perspicacious few. 





The question of reducing the rate paid to the 
railroads for transporting the mails continues 
furtively to occupy the attention of congress, 
with no alarming prospect of a reduction of the 
annual three-million-dollar deficit in the post- 
office department being made by such means. 
In the meantime, the practical suppression of 
many small newspapers by the denial to them of 
second-class rates goes on apace, with an annual 
saving thereby to the department of about 
$317.49. If all crass nonsense about the “ pro- 
motion of education,” the “ dissemination of 
knowledge,” and like idle phrases were dispensed 
with, it would perhaps be clearly seen, by all ex- 
cept certain highly-favored beneficiaries of the 
present system, that, if all printed matter were 
placed in one class, and then all classes of mail 
matter made to pay what it costs to handle and 
transport them, the deficit would disappear, 
all periodicals could adjust their subscription 
prices in accordance with the new conditions, 
and tranquillity would eventually evolve from 
what is now uncertainty and chaos. However, 
that is too business-like for politicians, and fur- 
thermore it is not in conformity with the State- 
Socialistic basis upon which the post-office 
department is organized. 


A correspondent of the New York “ Sun” 
recently testified to the cure of a child suffering 
from diphtheria and membranous croup after 
the patient had been given up by the physicians. 
The specific was simple and timely,—the juice 
of a pineapple administered by the correspond- 
ent, who had been told by a physician that it was 
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an efficacious remedy. Below the writer’s sig- 
nature and his address, and without any evi- 
dence of his connection with them, were ap- 
pended the following two lines: “ But never 
let the pineapple treatment supersede the regu- 
lar medical attendance.” Whether or not this 
gratuitous advice is by the editor of the “ Sun ” 
is not clear; but, in any case, is it not rather ill- 
timed, seeing that both attending physicians had 
agreed that the child could live but two or three 
hours, and that, owing presumably to the pine- 
apple juice, the child is now alive and well? 
The writer of that admonitory postscript shows, 
to say the least, a cheerful submission to the 
prevailing superstition that, if one must die, it 
is better to be killed by a regular physician. It 
must be admitted, however, that the latter 
method of decease has one advantage to the sur- 
viving friends,—the death certificate is easily 
obtained. 


The submarine boats used by navies nowadays 
give promise of being the best promoters of uni- 
versal peace yet discovered. If they can be run 
down and sunk (with all the people inside of 
them) by ordinary merchant vessels, and with- 
out harmful results to the latter, it will not be 
long before even stupid people will refuse to 
be shut up in these war machines. If it were 
not that the failure of these craft to keep out of 
the way of innocent liners will probably lead to 
their abandonment, one might wish that all 
modern naval vessels might be converted into 
submarines, with the hope that they remain 
permanently below the surface, with as many 
fools as could be induced to go aboard. 


Ever since the Chicago theatre fire there has 
been a very industrious inspection—or pretence 
of inspection—of theatres in all parts of the 
land. Many theatres have been closed by city 
authorities. Has it never occurred to our 
municipal protectors that the public is not 
obliged to patronize the theatres, that a very 
casual inspection of any theatre will satisfy any 
individual as to his chances of escape in case 
of fire or panic, and that, if he considers it 
dangerous, he can stay away? 


Stickers as Starters. 
To the Editor of Liberty: 

I am sure I forget how many years it is since I told 
you of my intention to produce the Anarchist Stick- 
ers; nor would I undertake to list all the causes 
which have successively kept me from carrying out 
the plan. But at last I can inform you, and I ask 
leave to inform your readers through you, that the 
stickers now exist. They are in the form of a sheet 
of twenty-five, (twenty-two of them different) , print- 
ed in heavy-faced type, and adorned with the union 
label. The following samples will show the style: 


Government is crime. 4 

What would you do to a man who was in the habit 
of doing what government does? 

What one man believes about God, another believes 
about government. : 

It can never be unpatriotic to take your country’s 
side against your government. It must always be un- 
patriotic to take your government’s side against your 
country. 

Considering what a nuisance the government is, the 
man who says we cannot get rid of it must be called a 
confirmed pessimist. 

The outcome of every form of government on record 
has been that the bad got more than their proportionate 
share of power. The like is not true of any respectable 
business. Therefore government is not a respectable 
business. 

Think what you would do if you had to live where 
there was no government, having the same neighbors as 
you now have, free to associate yourself with them for 





any purpose, but unable to establish a government over 
the country. Then think whether that would not be 
better than what your government is now doing with you. 


The intent of these stickers is, to be stuck on al- 
most anything, wherever they can well serve as start- 
ers of thought. To stick one on a merchant’s show- 
window, indeed, has in it so much invasiveness that 
it does not produce a favorable impression of the 
cause thus advertised; and sticking them on money, 
though it has been regarded as a very effective way 
of using such material, is liable to a heavy penalty at 
law. It also, I believe, robs the money of its legal- 
tender quality. (To be sure, I never heard of the pen- 
alty being enforced, nor of paper money being refused 
in trade because of such an addition; but I can be- 
lieve that the law might be more strictly applied 
against Anarchist Stickers than it used to be against 
Single Tax stickers.) But, on the other hand, you 
can stick them on an envelope and make the govern- 
ment carry them under the eyes of all the postal 
clerks to the addressee; you can also stick them on 
your letter-page; you can do this either in writing 
to a friend who will not take offence, or in writing 
a business letter where you have money to send — the 
chance of having your good cash refused by an indig- 
nant tradesman being negligibly small.* 1 have just 
been sending an order with cash to a department of 
the United States at Washington; I put a sticker on 
my order, and one on the front of the envelope and 
one on the back of the envelope, and I expect my 
order to be honored. Besides stationery, you can put 
them on express packages, baggage, bundles to be 
taken to the laundry, or the backs of tickets to the 
Second Grand Ball of the Comeandbesqueezed Club. 
You can stick them in an old book or paper and lend 
it to a friend or present it to a free library. And I 
am sure I do not see what except fear of the law 
should restrain us from putting the most-disrespect- 
fully-worded of them on the bright-colored army and 
navy enlistment posters that weary us in the post- 
offices. 

I will sell them at two cents a sheet, three sheets 
for five cents, twenty for a quarter, a hundred for a 
dollar. If I get back what they have cost me, I 
shall be more amazed than delighted; if they pro- 
duce a perceptible effect in starting Anarchistic 
thought in unexpected places, I shall be delighted 
rather than amazed. Steven T. ByIncTon. 


““Onlooker’s”’ Impressions. 


Dr. Parkhurst preached on Lincoln recently. The 
“Sun ” of the following day reports him as having 
said a number of interesting things on the subject. In 
fact, Parkhurst is usually interesting. He has to be, 
else his salary would cease. No matter how “ good ” 
a preacher may be, his salary is always dependent 
upon his ability to interest his hearers—and is not 
infrequently in inverse ratio to his real goodness. 

Parkhurst said that “ Lincoln was God’s candidate 
for the presidency.” That’s interesting, if true. 
Parkhurst must know, for who else in this age is as 
close to God as Parkhurst? Surely no other man en- 
joys such intimate association with God as he does. 
In fact, he admits it. So we’ll have to accept Park- 
hurst’s statement of the matter as true. Wouldn’t it 
be more gratifying and satisfying, however, if such 
statements were made before even a nomination by 
some worldly political convention? Seems so to me. 
Then we’d be “ dead sure ” that God had really told 
Parkhurst about it before Parkhurst told us. It 
wouldn’t then be simply a case of “I say it’s so, and 
you can’t prove that it isn’t.” Anyway, we’ll accept 
the statement, and let it go at that—-that Lincoln was 
God’s candidate for the presidency. 

Next, Parkhurst seems to think that Lincoln’s 
greatest quality was his humanness. I think so too— 
but how did Parkhurst find out about it? Who could 
have told him—for he surely knows nothing about 
humanness himself? Preachers—and especially such 
preachers as Parkhurst—probably know less of what 





* I did indeed lately send two dollars to a certain 
sailors’ mission in New York, and it was returned to me 
with the note “ Cannot accept,” apparently because a 
copy of my “ What is Anarchism?” was enclosed without 
note or comment. That superintendent has my hearty 


regards for the sincerity of his convictions; but I 
shouldn’t have done the same in his place. 









is genuinely human among men than does any othe; 
class of men. So it is surely true that somebody 
must have told Parkhurst about Lincoln’s humannegs, 
But let that go. He’s found it out, and preached 
about it. All the rest of the world—except the 
preachers and “the unco guid ”—knew it all the time. 
Next, Parkhurst threw a few fits—amisfits, as usua) 
with him—because Lincoln’s parents were not just 
what he (Parkhurst) would like them to have beep, 
Too bad, but probably Lincoln did not know how badly 
Parkhurst would feel about it; else he would haye 
chosen other parents. In that case, however, he 
(Lincoln) would probably have sacrificed that very 
humanness which so appeals to Parkhurst—noy, 
Probably it would not have appealed to him had he 
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known Lincoln in the days before he had proven his yere jus 
greatness. Parkhurst would have probably preacheg §MM ders an 
about him then as “ A Hellion With His Lid Off”»— for his ( 
for Parkhurst is great as a juggler of vivid phrases, Jokers ” 
Anyway, Parkhurst doesn’t like Lincoln’s parents, He Mm and mac 
says that “ Thomas Lincoln was distinguished for meals th 
nothing so much as for his shiftlessness; and as to fights, 1 
his mother, Nancy Hanks, the kindest treatment we 
can give her is to write her with an interrogation 
point and let her go.” When he says “ the kindest 
treatment we can give her,” ete., he speaks, of course, (Chat 
for himself and his kind. Those of us from whom all Seere 
humanness has not departed will find it in our hearts 9M charles 
to give her praise for giving to the world such a son, John 
We will try to remember that the very humanness subject 
which Parkhurst says made Lincoln great was inher- Hj yew Y 
ited from his parents. His mother—Nancy Hanks— %@ states 
gave him to the world, and those of us who have not out tri 
yet become icicleized by the frigid atmosphere of until | 
present-day Churchanity will give her a kind thought, 3 \s Lit 
and wish that her lot had been a happier one. done e 
Strange how soon the church can kill all that is Ameri 
really kindly in a preacher. He tugs so hard in the rical ¢ 
effort to bring his fellowmen up to his high plane (2) tion. 
of life that he becomes hump-backed, knock-kneed, eye- Hi jaw sl 
bulged, and muscle-twisted, physically; and moth- cates 
eaten, intellectually. deed, 
For instance, let’s take another case of a humanely- #3 yord 





great man, with a doubtful parentage—Jesus. What 
about his mother? Does Parkhurst say of her that by in 
“the kindest treatment we can give her is to write les 
her with an interrogation point and let her go”? all. 

Well, I guess not! Parkhurst really thinks highly of On 
her; and the largest church in Christendom has made 


form 





the 
her a saint—yes, a Saint, with a capital S. And yet eal 
she surely was somewhat lax in her sexual morals. onde 
She was married to Joseph; yet the Scripture says fon 
that Jesus was not the son of Joseph. Jesus’s father ee 
was somebody who concealed his identity under the waly 
alias of the Holy Ghost. Good name, and most effect- i him: 
ive. Yet Mary retained the respect not only of her M 
own neighbors (though they appear not to have been tot 
very familiar with the Holy Ghost story), but of dibl 
Parkhurst himself. What more could she ask? And ie 
she is a saint! But poor Nancy Hanks, if Parkhurst tha 


is to have his way, is to become only an “ interroga- ie 
tion point.” Why this gross discrimination? Jesus 


was a great man—great because of his “ humanness.” to: 
Lincoln was a great man—great because of his “ hu- : 
manness.” Mary was the channel through which we 
Jesus reached the world, and Nancy Hanks was the 


channel through which Lincoln reached the world; 
and both women are surely entitled to the kindly 

good-will of all men who have even.a modicum of ‘Bit 
“humanness.” From fashionable preachers, of course, 


fo 

no such thing is expected, for, if they possessed “ hu- - 
manness,” they wouldn’t be fashionable preachers. 2 
How many of the great men of the world have had . 
obseure parents? Probably many more than had a 
notable parentage. As for me—well, I’ve yet to see D 
the woman of whom I would be willing to say that the t] 


kindest thing I could do for her would be “ to write 
her with an interrogation point and let her go.” I’m t 
not so good, myself, that I feel that I can look down ‘ 
from an exalted height on any woman. Perhaps { 
Parkhurst is. Poor man, I pity his loneliness! 

: 





I “ view with alarm ” the plight into which brave 
little Japan is getting herself. She must fight not 
only Russia,—several times bigger than herself,—but 
God also. The czar, when he heard of the first naval 
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ny other jfeat of his forces, put on his finest and most bewil- 
ebody jringly-bespangled vest, and ordered a “ mass,” which 
‘UMAnness Ma ye attended, carrying a palm in his hand (he had one 
ached in each hand, for that matter—and “ so have we all of 
t the ss”), and a somewhat bald crown on his head. He 
| the time, fll wlked “on foot,” too—so the newspapers tell us. I 
5, 48 usual lm ope God appreciated the honor done him. “A long 
ot just nin of ministers, functionaries, and military officers 
Ve been, plowed. The czar’s bearing deeply impressed the on- 
how badly fim wokers.” I should think it would! If anything 
id have yould “ impress ” me, it would be to see a great big 
r, he jabber of a czar running about like a sick monkey, 
hat very dad in fantastic garb of the Arion Ball order, suppli- 
—now, ating God to get him out of a hole into which he de- 
had he jierately got himself, while his poor people at home 
oven his yere just a few laps ahead of starvation, and his sol- 
preached MM jiers and sailors were making targets of themselves 
| Off" Bj his (the said ezar’s) benefit! If the said “ on- 
phrases, jokers” had “ impressed ” the said ezar into service 
rents. He Mm and made him do a little of his own fighting, with 
ed for neals three days apart, and lots of marching between 
d as to fights, it would have been “ something like.” Eh? 
nent we ONLOOKER. 
ation Sentinal Reape gE 
<indest Safety in Liberty. 
of course, [Charles Erskine Scott Wood in “ Pacific Monthly.’’] 
vhom all Secretary Cortelyou. is attempting that for which 
ur hearts # charles I. and Louis XVI. lost their heads. 
‘h a son. John Turner, while peaceably addressing (on the 
anness subjects of Trade Unions) a peaceable meeting at 
\s inher- Hi Yew York, was tapped upon the shoulder by United 
Hanks— J states deputy marshals, led from the stage, and, with- 
ave not out trial or hearing, was imprisoned without bail 
re of util he could be forcibly deported from this country. 
| thought, i 4s Liberty very truthfully remarks, this could not be 
: done even in Germany. The warrant for this un- 
‘at is American act is found in a law passed by an hyste- 
| in the tical congress after President McKinley’s assassina- 
lane (?) Hii tion. The evil aimed at by the law is murder. The 
need, eye: Hi aw should be interpreted as meaning one who advo- 
moth- ates the use of force against those in authority. In- 
deed, the law so reads. The real meaning of the 
umanely- HM yord “ Anarchist ” is one who believes that the ideal 
What form of society is that in which self-interest, guided 
Xi that by intelligence, is the basis of action rather than a 
: ang law made by a few, or a majority, and enforced upon 
he ill. 
highly of One who advocates a change in or abolishment of 
1smade Hl the present form of government, is by an ignorant 
And yet assumption thought to be an enemy to peace and 
orals. order. In the same way those who formerly thought 
a there might be a better form of government than the 
s father absolute despotism of kings were thought to be not 
ler the only the enemies to peaceable society, but to God 
it effect- himself, 
af hee Mr. Edward M. Shepard said in his letter written 
ve been tothe Turner mass meeting in New York, “ Is it cre- 
F of dible that in our day and in our land, there should be 
2 And found men in places of great power, who do not see 
rkhurst that nothing is so conservative, nothing so safe, as an 
sisi atl absolute liberty to think and to speak and to write, 
sane! %0 long as there is no urgency or invitation to vice or 
— to violence? ” 
Rs Just as kings used to lop off the heads which spoke 
| against kingship, so this foolish and useless law seeks 
- to put our particular form of government beyond all 
“a : criticism or discussion. 
° of Our constitution says treason shall consist in acts 
ale “i of levying war against the United States. But this 
pale fool law makes it a crime for any one to talk against 
“a hu- organized government, meaning, of course, as now 
i? a organized, for no man advocates chaos. Nor will 
a " society ever submit to chaos. But there may be or- 
<n der.and organization without a majority ruling a 
hat the peaceable minority by force. Whether we believe in 
iia the Anarchistic ideal or not, the doctrine of free 
e . speech, for which so much blood has been shed, means 
Pi. that any man shall have a right to voice any peace- 
able doctrine. Riot and bloodshed may yet come to 
i this country in an effort to adjust the economic laws 
: which still separate the monopoly-favored few from 
the poor many; but the man who advocates peaceably 
brave & peaceable doctrine is responsible to no greater and 
not no less degree than Voltaire and Rousseau are respon- 
—but sible for the blood of the French Revolution; Milton 
naval 


and Hampden responsible for the bloody overthrow of 





the Stuarts; and Adams and Franklin responsible for 
the blood of the Revolution. 

If this law meant by Anarchists those who ad- 
vocate the murder of rulers, it did not mean John 
Turner, for, like all true Anarchists, force is abso- 
lutely absent from his arsenal. Like every real An- 
archist, he must sternly reprobate the use of force 
against others, in order to be consistent in his creed 
that force must not be used against him. Label a 
man Anarchist, and under this law, though his whole 
doctrine is peace, and his every act has been and is 
peace, he may be hurried to an Atlantic liner—a new 
sort of Bastile. 

Mr. Turner was, in fact, discussing trades unions. 
He is chief organizer of the Retail Clerks’ Union of 
Great Britain, and a member of the London Trades 
Council. Some people do not believe in trades 
unions; some people do not believe in Christian 
Science; and some do not believe in Christianity ; 
but if there is any topic under heaven which cannot 
be freely and peacefully discussed because some set 
of men who happened to be in power do not believe 
in it, then free speech is at an end and progress has 
stepped backward. 

To show how little the world changes and how men 
clothed with a brief authority quickly assume the role 
of tyrant, I quote from what Commissioner Williams 
said: “ We’ll ship him back to England on the first 
British steamer that leaves this port; if the Teutonic 
sails first, Mr. Turner will be deported on the Teu- 
tonic; we have been laying for him to appear here for 
the past three months.” So these precious Bastile 
commissioners of Secretary Cortelyou were “ laying ” 
for a peaceable trade unionist for three months. It 
would seem, therefore, that this Anarchist is obnox- 
ious not because of any Anarchistice theory, because he 
never uttered any, but because he is an advocate of 
organized labor, and we may take it that his deporta- 
tion is at the secret behest of those who are opposed 
to organized labor. If organized labor is not dull- 
witted, it will take alarm at this attack on free speech 
and free institutions; it will insist that so-called 
“ representatives ” in congress must really represent 
the people; and it will turn to philosophical Anarchy 
itself as a relief from oppression by government by 
so-called majority. 

Tyranny depends upon power, not upon the form of 
government; it exists in a republic where the power 
is secured by a majority, as well as in a kingdom, 
where it is “ God-given.” 

The fact is, as those in authority grow more stre- 
nuous and militant, and expend the people’s millions 
on battleships and world powerfulness, the people 
themselves grow more and more timid and less ca- 
pable of self-help. The coming generations of this 
country seem likely to have little knowledge of what 
true liberty is and what their inalienable rights are. 
Every one ought to know that the constitution 
guarantees the right of the people to peaceably assem- 
ble and discuss their grievances; that this right was 
secured not only by the blood of the Revolution, but 
by oceans of blood before it; that every assemblage of 
citizens is just as capable of interpreting that clause 
of the constitution as is the supreme court of the 
United States; and that every assemblage of citizens 
has the same authority to enforce this constitutional 
right as would any body of police or soldiery. It is 
one of the fundamentals which comes back to the 
people themselves for interpretation and enforcement, 
and I, for one, shall not hesitate to maintain here and 
elsewhere that I am sorry that the mayor and police 
of the city of Paterson were not led out into their 
own square and shot, if such an extreme step were 
necessary on the part of the citizens to preserve their 
inestimable constitutional and elemental right. 
Every State in the Union has a law under which any 
speaker who incites to murder and riot may be 
arrested and punished, so that this law is absolutely 
unnecessary to protect any portion of the commu- 
nity against any incendiary utterances, but it does 
give the federal authorities and the central govern- 
ment one more excuse to invade the liberties of the 
people. 

But the supreme court of the United States will, 
in my opinion, declare this law unconstitutional on 
some of the following grounds: 


First. That there is a spirit in our constitution 
beyond the mere words, and that spirit is indicated 
by the past history of England as well as America, 
from which our constitution was evolved. That the 
clauses of the constitution which secure to the 
people free speech, a free press, the right to peace- 
ably assemble and discuss grievances, the right to 
bear arms, and which makes treason to consist of 
some overt act, all indicate that the government itself, 
both in its acts and its form, is not sacred from dis- 
cussion, and that the citizens themselves have an in- 
herent right to invite any man, from any part of the 
world, to join or aid them in their discussion. 

Second. That the whole history of this country 
from the time of the colonies has been that of an 
asylum for those persecuted for opinion’s sake, and 
that no immigrant has ever been barred from this 
land because of his political theories; on the contrary, 
many driven from their country by the despotisms of 
Europe have been welcomed here. . That the power 
given to congress to regulate immigration is a dele- 
gated power and must be strictly construed, and judg- 
ing by the intent of the document, and by our history, 
the discretion of congress is limited to matters of 
race, economics, and health, and it can not, under the 
guise of regulating immigration, bar any man from 
these shores because of his religious or political 
opinions. 

Third. That the statute is a restrictive and a penal 
statute and should be strictly construed, and must be 
interpreted by the evil sought to be remedied, and it 
does not apply to peaceable men discussing theories 
of government or of a voluntary social association. 

Fourth. That its attempted application is an inva- 
sion of the right of the States to a republican form of 
government and to local self-government, especially in 
criminal or quasi-criminal matters. 

They talk of deporting Anarchists. If they mean 
philosophical and peaceable Anarchists, Warren, a 
descendant of Warren of Bunker Hill, was the great 
American Anarchist. If they mean by Anarchists 
those diseased and unsettled minds which brood upon 
the tyrannies of government until a death stroke at 
the visible head of government is the consummation 
of their broodings, we ourselves have bred the only 
assassins who have struck at our presidents. Have 
we got to learn all over again what the world is sup- 
posed to have learned hundreds of years ago, that the 
greatest safety lies in liberty and the greatest danger 
in tyrannous repression? You cannot imprison ideas. 
You cannot kill them. There is one thing certain, that 
the progress of humanity has been toward liberty, 
and those who would gain for the world more liberty 
are true prophets, and those who would take away 
anything of the liberty which has been so dearly 
gained are walking backward into a pit. 


Government Economy Impossible. 
[New York Evening Post. ] 

Every one is pulling and hauling and plotting to 
secure money and appointments for his own district ; 
he will barter his immortal soul for a harbor appro- 
priation, a lighthouse, a public building, a post-office, 
or a deputy marshalship for a heeler. The mere fact 
that the outlay is unwarranted seems to disturb only 
novices at Washington. After a term or two they 
become hardened sinners like the rest; they see every- 
body grabbing, and they cannot resist the temptation 
to secure a share of the booty for their own loyal fol- 
lowers. They find it an easy step from intriguing for 
allowances that are not justified in reason to conspir- 
ing for clerkships and salary increases that are for- 
bidden by law. Mr. Payne’s report contains many 
cases of grants for clerk hire for which the business 
of the office and the rules of the department offered 
not a shadow of pretext. Our latter-day statesmen 
never dream of adopting that motto from “ Eikon 
Basilike,” “ More than the law gives me I would not 
have.” They choose rather to pervert an old proverb 
by asserting that he who steals an egg without being 
caught is justified in stealing an ox. When men of 
the standing of Congressman Hill, of Connecticut, 
Senator Cullom, Speaker Cannon (that watchdog of 
the treasury), Congressman Payne, of New York, and 
Hepburn, of Iowa, are taken red-handed, no one can 





marvel that Beavers, Machen, and the small-fry of 
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department subordinates rush for loot, with the cry, 
** Now or never! ” 

These petty frauds are convincing evidence that it 
is practically impossible to conduct our government 
economically; and they give us pause when enthusi- 
asts press for enlarging the scope of administrative 
activities. Under the present plan it is for the private 
interest of our public servants to spend not as little, 
but as much, as possible. By lavish and wasteful dis- 
bursements they strengthen their own position; they 
bind their venal supporters to them by the cohesive 
power of public plunder. 


Too Many Guarantors. 
[Sigismond Lacroix in “ Le Radical.” ] 

A war is being waged over the integrity of China,— 
a subject upon which the whole world is agreed. Rus- 
sia guarantees this integrity; yet Russia is occupying 
Manchuria, the richest part of China, and declines to 
leave. Japan guarantees this integrity; yet it was by 
no fault of hers that she did not damage it a little, 
after conquering China. England guarantees this 
integrity; yet she takes advantage of Russia’s embar- 
rassment to instal herself in Thibet,—which, if not a 
part of China, is at least a dependency thereof,—and 
perhaps also elsewhere than in Thibet. And even 
France, while, like the others, guaranteeing the integ- 
rity of China, has rectified the frontier of China to the 
detriment of China. 

In this war between Japan and Russia, it is China, 
after all, that appears most threatened. A State 
whose integrity has so many guarantors is, indeed, a 
very sick State. 


Army Life in Germany. 
[Elizabeth E. Evans in “ Truth Seeker.’’] 

The recently-published story of army life entitled 
* Aus einer Kleinen Garnison ” (In a Small Garrison) 
by Lieutenant Bilse, has created immense excitement 
in Germany, not only on account of the local scandals 
made public through individual complaints resulting 
in a law suit, but still more because the narrative ex- 
poses great evils and abuses which are inherent in the 
military system and which therefore apply in a greater 
or less degree to a standing army everywhere. The 
book is forbidden in Germany; its author has been 
sent to prison for six months and will be dismissed 
from the army on his release, which sentence has been 
ratified without amelioration by the emperor; but in 
Vienna five printing-presses are working day and 
night to supply the demands which are coming in from 
every direction, and which render this undertaking the 
most successful recorded in Austria since the inven- 
tion of printing. Nor is it likely that the reflections 
and discussions aroused by the story will soon subside. 
That little book may prove to be a powerful agent 
among the many influences already at work to con- 
vince the public mind of the inestimable advantages 
to be gained through the substitution of reasonable 
agreement for military force in the settlement of 
international disputes. 

“War is Hell” is an aphorism which condenses the 
misery wrought by armies in activity into one word, 
aptness of which will be generally conceded; a more 
amplified lesson is needed to demonstrate the far- 
reaching and lasting evils‘attendant upon the main- 
tenance of armies at rest. In the course of the narra- 
tive the reader is particularly struck by the wearisome 
pettiness of the daily duties and occupations of the 
garrison, preventing any mental improvement in 
characters disposed to take an earnest view of life 
and presenting to the light-minded abundant tempta- 
tion and opportunity for indulging in various forms 
of vice. Hence there are scandals without end in that 
secluded and exclusive little community; drunkenness, 
gambling, extravagance, licentiousness, by way of 
pastime; while arrogance on the part of superiors in 
official rank to those beneath them and general abuse 
of the common soldier betray the unhealthy influence 
of a theory which separates the military class from 
the rest of the social organism and allows it to be- 
come a law unto itself. The frequent instances of 
shameful maltreatment of soldiers by their officers 
which are nowadays brought before the courts for 
trial in Germany show that this feature of military 
life is not exaggerated in the story, and the enmity of 





the officers against a book written by one of them- 
selves and undeniably authentic in its charges is 
thereby fully explained. 

Since the publication, five other similar stories, 
bringing the same complaints, from as many different 
garrisons, have been offered to the same publisher, 
who is not likely to repeat his attempt, especially now 
that the emperor has denounced Lieutenant Bilse and 
his epoch-making work. The scenes and situations de- 
scribed are more or less applicable to every fort and 
garrison and barrack the world over; while the de- 
pressing effect upon capacity and character of a life 
made up of pernicious industry alternating with en- 
forced idleness is especially observable in an army 
composed of comparatively well-educated soldiers and 
unrivaled in the training adapted to the appliances 
and practices of modern warfare. Pernicious indus- 
try! That is the right term for the varied and often 
severe tasks involved in the learning of a profession 
the sole obect of which is to kill and maim human 
beings and destroy the fruits of honest labor wrought 
in times of peace. Who that looks upon the parade of 
a regiment passing through city streets to daily exer- 
cise in the open fields can fail to be struck by the 
mournfulness of the spectacle, when the end and aim 
of such elaborate preparation is remembered ?—the 
loud, defiant music; the throbbing drums; the mea- 
sured march of the well-drilled men; the faultless 
elegance of the uniformed officers; the carefully 
groomed horses of the brilliant cavalry; the ominous 
rumble of wagons drawing the heavy cannon of artil- 
lery—all this noise and display in order to keep the 
actors and the observers from realizing the agony and 
the horror which attend such movements when made 
in earnest, as all concerned expect they will be, some 
time within the experience of the generation which 
acts and looks on! ns 

So long-established an evil as a standing army can- 
not be abolished immediately under any government, 
and it will be a long time before the nations will 
not learn war any more; but experience shows that 
education is the only weapon which can prevail 
against military force and ultimately establish uni- 
versal peace. Religion, certainly, will not do this. 
The worst wars ever known have been religious wars, 
and even now the subjects of pious Christian kings 
and citizens of civilized nations partake of their holi- 
est sacrament armed to the teeth and ready to go 
from the Lord’s table to the field of battle. It is 
education, in the highest sense of the word, which has 
moved the best minds of the age to protest in every 
possible way against murder by organized warfare; it 
is education which will disperse the glamour which 
surrounds the pomp and circumstance of war in the 
eyes of the ignorant. Therefore, whoever 
helps to increase and spread knowledge among all 
classes of men is working towards this glorious con- 
summation which future generations will appreciate 
and enjoy. 


Inspired Explanations. 
[New York Daily News.] 

The court biographer of the Roosevelt dynasty, Mr. 
F. E. Leupp, is diligent in his efforts to enlighten the 
public concerning the president’s reasons for assuming 
legislative power and passing a service penson bill 
without the assistance of congress. Mr. Leupp has ex- 
plained already that the plan of giving every veteran 
a penson for age does away with the trouble and ex- 
pense of examining applicants, but that was not the 
real reason for its adoption. 

It would not have done for the pension commis- 
sioner to tell publicly all he knows; but the biogra- 
pher is not hampered by official red tape or fear of 
losing his job, and he assures us solemnly that the 
medical examiners are perniciously active in politics 
and that the real purpose of the administration is to 
put a stop to their electioneering. If there is any- 
thing that the administration cannot tolerate it is 
the use of public office for political ends. 

A “ pension functionary,” whose identity is not dis- 
closed by the discreet court biographer, is quoted by 
Mr. Leupp as saying that the doctors are the greatest 
electioneering agents in the field. When the doctor 
makes a professional call, “ an atmosphere of politics 
completely envelops the incident ”; he chats with his 





earn 
patient on general topics, and insidiously drifts into 


ess 

talk about the campaign, “ and the mischief’s done.” food gul 

But worse than such direct inoculation of unsuspect. is, 3 
ing voters with the virus of politics is the nefarious ge paid. 

practice of the doctors, thus described by the admin. cambridg 





istration’s inspired explainer : 


Even sick women, who see hardly anybody but their 
family physician, catch the political infection anq com- 
municate it in turn to their husbands and fathers, 
brothers and sons. You who live in a good-sized city have 
little conception of what a political power is vested in 
our 4,500 doctors, most of whom live in small towns, 

The administration, it appears, was so shocked at 
the turpitude of the country doctors that it resolved 
to protect sick women from their political malprac. 
tice at any cost, and with a stroke of the pen put the 
medical examiners out of business. It will cost the 
country about $50,000,000 a year to keep those 4,500 
country doctors out of politics, but who so basely 
sordid as to count the money cost of an example of 
lofty patriotism and strenuous civic virtue set before 
the youth of the land by the statesman without 
human fault or selfish purpose? 

The suggestion that it might be good politics to 
throw overboard a brigade of doctors to catch the 
votes of a million or more veterans is unworthy of con. B 
sideration. The court biographer nimself treats it 
with the silent contempt that it deserves. 


Roosevelt’s Usurpation. 
[New York Evening Post.] 

A senate inquiry into the executive order author- 
izing service pensions by decree was of course inevita- 
ble, for in our times there has been no such glaring 
usurpation by the executive. If it is possible for the 
administration to measure proportionate disability 
for self-support merely by age, and to declare that all 
veterans of sixty-two are ipso facto on the invalid 
list, what law on our statute-books can be regarded 
as safe should its perversion serve presidential ambi- 
tions? No wonder the Washington correspondents 
speak of “ consternation ” among the Republican 
senators. Mark well that these political veterans are 
not overscrupulous after the fashion of whimpering 
mugwumps. When they question the president it is 
not for any ordinary stretching of his powers; the 
very form of the challenge suggests the iniquity it 
searches out. “ How much will it cost? ” the senate 
asks. Never before, we believe, has a president pre- 
sumed to give away millions of the public moneys 
without a line in the statutes which clearly justifies 
that expenditure. No officer of the treasury should 
pay out a cent on this ruling. But we hardly antici- 
pate that the president will venture to have the case 
tested in the courts. It would be far less humiliating 
to make his retreat now, while public indignation is 
still only gathering; but no retraction can gloze the 
sombre fact that a president of the United States has 
sanctioned a gigantic raid on the treasury in behalf 
of his political supporters. 


Dewey Draws the Color Line. 
[New York Evening Post. ] 

Admiral Dewey’s failure to land in San Domingo 
had a queer look. There was some desultory firing 
on shore, but what was that to the hero of Manila? 
That lame explanation, telegraphed from Havana, is 
now, however, superseded by a more plausible account. 
It seems that the doughty admiral was not aware, 
until he reached Dominican waters, that our minister 
to the black republic is himself a negro. Imagine, 
then, the consternation on Dewey’s ship when Mr. 
Powell came aboard. Horrid visions of another 
Booker Washington dinner affrighted the gallant 
officer. If he went ashore, he would surely have to 
call upon the minister; later he might even have to 
invite him to dine! That was enough to blanch the 
face which the thunder of the Spanish guns left un- 
moved. Hence the hasty retreat; hence the strange 
excuse that a few random bullets had stopped the man 
who had despised the Manila torpedoes, in right Far- 
ragut fashion, and had sailed in to singe the beards of 
the Dons. No wonder that the Southern papers are 
chuckling over the way in which one civilian negro 
put the admiral of the navy to flight. 
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Anarchist Stickers. 


Aggressive, concise Anarchistic assertions and argu- 
pent, gummed and perforated, to be planted everywhere 
ys broadcast seed for thought; 25 in a sheet; 1 sheet for 
scents, 3 for 5 cents, 20 for 25 cents, 100 for $1. Post- 

paid. Address 8S. T. BYINGTON, 70 Otis Street, East 
cambridge, Mass. 





A Chambermaid’s Diary. 
By OCTAVE MIRBEAU. 


Translated from the French by BENJ. R. TUCKER. 


AFrench chambermaid, who has served in the houses of 
the nobility, of professional people, and of the dourgeotsie, 
cures & omg in a country-house, and there begins the 

ing of her diary. In describing her — experiences 
snd the people about her, she is often reminded of episodes 
pher past, and thus, by a digressions, reviews her 
atire career. She mercilessly tears away the veils that 
ceal all sorts of crimes, foibles, prejudices, and fads in 
he various strata of society, so that her recital becomes a 
ific social exposure, a grim social satire, crammed with 
pumor, bitterness, and truth. ; 
The author describes his book as filled with “‘ the sadness 
that makes lofty souls laugh, the comicality that makes them 


















French critic declares that ‘‘ the purpose of the work 
gems to be to show that nearly all the masters are low-lived 
wretches, and that nearly all the servants are as near like 
them as they know how to be.” 

The French original, published in August, 1900, has al- 
ready reached its 130th edition. 


A handsomely-printed volume of 460 pages. 
Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 
Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the Publisher: 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, P. O. Box 1312, New York City. 
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AN ARTISTIC MONTHLY MAGAZINELET 


ERNEST CROSBY and 


ee BENEDICT PRIETH 
THE WHIM is an independent, anti- 
military, anti- governmental journal, 
claiming relationship to Thoreau and 
Tolstoy, but owning no master. 
It hits various things from the 
shoulder. 


Fifty Cents in stamps will bring it 
for a Year, or Ten Cents for Two 
Months on trial. But perhaps the 
best way is to enclose a Dollar Bill 
for a Two Years’ subscription. 


THE WHIM 


P. Oo. Box 288 


NEWARKH, N. J. 
















in Equal Liberty is to be 


Equal Liberty. 


G. BERNARD SHAW, editor of the 
“Fabian Essays” and author of ‘‘ The 
Quintessence of Ibsenism’’: 

“Liberty is a lively paper, in which 
the usual proportions of a half-penny- 


worth of discussion to an intolerable 
deal of balderdash are reversed.” 


WILLIAM DOUGLASS 0’CONNOR, 
author of ‘‘ The Good Gray Poet” and 
“‘Hamlet’s Note Book”’: 


“The editor of Liberty would be the 
Gavroche of the Revolution, if he were 
not its Enjolras.” 


ERNEST H. CROSBY, author of ‘‘Cap- 
tain Jinks, Hero,” and ‘‘ Swords and 
Ploughshares” : 


“In these days of running after 
false gods, it is refreshing to find one 
American remaining unflinchingly 
true to —. ona using in her 
defence not his emotions, but a 
peculiarly keen and vigorous intellect 
and style.” 


WORDSWORTH DONISTHORPE, au- 
thor of ‘Individualism’ and ‘‘ Law 
in a Free State”: 


“ Liberty is refreshing because it is 
thorough. Itis the only paper I know 
of which never advocates any doctrine 
or measure.‘ to a certain limited extent, 
don’t you Know.’” 


FRANK STEPHENS, well-knownSingle- 
Tax champion, Philadelphia: 
“Liberty is a paper which reforms 


reformers,—a paper which means free- 
dom when it says freedom.” 


HUGO BILGRAM, author of ‘‘ Involun- 
tary Idleness’’ and ‘‘ The Iron Law of 
Wages”: 

“Liberty distinguishes itself among 
economic periodicals by the fearless 
discussion and condemnation of the 
faults of the present economic order, 
and exhibits its fairness by giving its 
opponents the fullest opportunity for 
criticism.” 


BOLTON HALL, author of ‘“‘The Game 
of Life” and ‘“‘Even As You and I”’: 


“Liberty shows us the profit of 
Anarchy, and is the prophet of 
Anarchy. People who think they can 
think cannot afford to miss readin 
Liberty, and people who can thin 
will not wish to.” 










































Address : BENJ. R. TUCKER, 


THE PIONEER ORGAN OF ANARCHISM 


LIBERTY 


BENJ. R. TUCKER, Editor 
An Anarchistic journal, expounding the doctrine that 


solution of social questions, and that majority rule, or 
democracy, equally with monarchical rule, is a denial of 


APPRECIATIONS: 


Published Monthly at Sixty Cents a Year; Two Years, One Dollar. 





found the most satisfactory 


ALLEN KELLY, chief editorial writer 
on the staff of the Philadelphia 
“North American”: 


‘* Liberty is my philosophical Polaris. 
I ascertain the variations of my 
economic compass by taking a sight at 
her whenever she is visible.” 


JOHN COTTON DANA, Librarian of the 
Free Public Library, Newark, N. J.: 
Wg | is good for your intel- 
e 


lectuals, ing full of plain, hard 
thinking.” 
HENRY BOOL, merchant, manufac- 


turer, farmer, dairyman, and florist, 
Ithaca, N. Y.: 

“ Pursuing its policy of equal liberty 
with consummate ability and un- 
swerving purpose, Liberty is the un- 
rivaled exponent of Absolute Free 
Trade.” 


SAMUEL W. COOPER, counsellor at 
law, Philadelphia: 
“Liberty is a journal that Thomas 
Jefferson would have loved,” 
AUG. M’CRAITH, formerly Secretary 
of the American Federation of Labor: 
“Liberty is the only paper that 
points the way.” 
EDWARD OSGOOD BROWN, Judge of 
the Illinois Circuit Court: 


“T have seen much in Liberty that 
I agreed with, and much that I dis- 
agreed with, but [I never saw any 
cant, hypocrisy, or insincerity in it, 
which makes it an almost unique 
publication.” 


AUSTIN W. WRIGHT, of the Chicago 
Board of Trade: 

‘The truth seeker alive to the times, 
with intellect both curious and alert 
and moral courage sufficient to go 
wherever reason leads, invariably 
finds in Liberty much that gratifies, 
aids, and satisfies.” 


C. E. 8. WOOD, candidate of the Demo- 
cratic party of Oregon for United 
States senator: 


“If the plain workingman, who is 
worked regularly, will subscribe for 
Liberty and read it, he will get 
liberty.” 


P.O. Box 1312, New York City 





THE ATTITUDE OF ANARCHISM 
TOWARD 
INDUSTRIAL COMBINATIONS. 
BY 
BENJ. R. TUCKER. 





An address delivered in Central Music Hall, Chi- 
cago, on September 14, 1899, before the Conference 
on Trusts held under the auspices of the Civic 
Federation. 





Price, Five Cents; 100 Copies, $3.00. 


Mailed, post-paid, by the Publisher, 
Beng. R. Tucker, P. 0. Box 1312, New York City. 





“ Read the vital words of this woman.” 
—The Conservator. 
WHITMAN’S IDEAL DEMOCRACY, 
AND OTHER WRITINGS. 
BY 
HELENA BORN. 





These essays treat not alone of the poets of revolt, but 
discuss, from the Anarchist point of view, economic ques- 
tions of the day, such as the ethics of strikes and labor 
unions, individualism and organization, marriage and sex 
problems. 

“A radical individualist."—Chicago Evening Post. 

“‘In these essays one comes in touch with a rare 
spirit.’"—Boston Herald.” 

“ Fine examples of serious writing.”—The Socialist 
Spirit. 





A simple volume, beautifully printed. 
Sq. 12mo, boards, $1.00. 
Copies for sale by 
HELEN Turts, 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 





What is Anarchism ? 


An explanation by ane = T. Byington. scopiesfor2 — 
cents, so for ro cents, 150 for 25 cents, 750 for $1. f a paid. 
Address S. T. Byington, 70 Otis St., East Cambridge, Mass. 
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Vol. 
The Ideophonic Texts are designed to furnish abundant material for forming those myriad associations of mental | — 
and organic processes which constitute the acquisition of languages. The zdeas are presented by means of the native lan. jm “22% 
guage of the student, and the sounds of the foreign language by means of the Universal Alphabet of the International An 
Phonetic Association, as shown in the reduced facsimiles below. 
e | 
German Texts for English Readers Greek Texts for English Readers 
ScHILLER’s WILHELM TELL Acti. Four parallel texts, as shown in the followin XENOPHON’s ANABASIS Book 1. Four bttias 3 
mses : pages =e Ag . parallel texts, similar in arrangement t 
reduced facsimile of two facing pages. Editorial Critic: George Hempl those mentioned above. In the phonic text the attempt is made to tata the et 
Professor of English Philology and General Linguistics in the University of Mich- A inti : : ; Kal 
: “ye oat Cloth id ld actual Athenian pronunciation of the time of Xenophon. Consulting Editor: 
igan. 26 +239 octavo pages. Cloth. $1.00 postpaid to any part of .the world. George Hempl. Cloth. $1.00. (Partly prepared) rical i 
Rowena pcm sa TELL Act 2. Same arrangement as that of Act 1. Edi- carica’ 
torial Critic: George Hempl. Cloth. $1.00. d. 
8 - ” me (Partly prepared.) The issuance of the three vol: last tioned will depend somewhat on the number of the 1 ddy 
French Texts for English Readers advance orders received for them. Other Series ave contemplated, as of Anglo-Saxon, Chinese, eddy 
Picaee Rae rf b Hebrew, Italian, Japanese, Latin, Russian, Sanskrit, and Spanish Texts for English Readers: accept 
Lupovic Hatevy’s L’ABBE CONSTANTIN Part 1. Four parallel texts, similar as well as Series for other than English readers, as French Texts for German Readers and 
in arrangement to those shown above. Editorial Critic: Paul Passy Editor English Texts for French Readers. Frede 
of “Le Maitre Phonétique.” Cloth. $1.00. (Preparation arranged for.) ~~ / 
— Ru 
John Locke: “e 29 
“And to make the reading and FACING PAGES OF TELL ” Henry Sweet: sent 
understanding of it the less tedious . “Phonetics is almost as old as seat 0 
and difficult to him, let him hel “ ‘ethelm el ta re Wilheim Tell “6 civilization itself... It is the un- 
himself if he please with the English : phonetic, not the phonetic methods suspe 
Translation. Nor let the Objection “muodiis ’ Rett that are an innovation.” Pp 
that he will then know it only by Qeenc “vast “1G ba:p ‘avx am ‘le:bon teu fer‘li:nen, a eee er a ee Tr 
rote, fright any one. This, when Come bop “varp ont “tint do‘bam, vi ‘em — bers (wi ont Gl chem, @ he — Paul Passy: swa 
well consider’d, is not of any Mo- se-t “hin, Saati beck thither, i “y di bl ° eager 
ment against, but plainly for this vi 8 “brandot, vi os “vo:xt unt “vinbel “tsit how it breaks, how it surges end oldies forme b: ‘e isagreeably surprised to 8 
Way of learning a Language. For ont ‘alo ‘vasoe ‘aviny:at im doe “ti:fa. and all waters upistirs in the depth. observe that in American schools, ‘lin 
Languages are only to be learned by —1q ‘volta ‘gern dan ‘bideaman en'aeton; —I would gladly the goodsman rescue; as almost everywhere in France, sal 
a bx cc ch tam colaniis, kates Gilad yet it ie purely impossible, you see yoursel oe use, — the very start, 
; fe ois 0 e rman characters, so em- | 
e Edmond Demolins: i ernie pty tint wal sin cae tithe barrassing to beginners, and which Jo 
“In short, the only practical and dos ‘nae ‘aetaqu-fon 1m gvaxte! the near saving+shore in+the sight! there is every a vantage in not tak- 
rapid way. of learning a language _ —ha Get @ in ose aten — there lies it! I cam it reach with the ing up till later on. for I 
re i @ memory as man : eyes, 5 
words and phrases as possible. B =. : 
the one a, pupil has read ow under- ao eGR Benjamin Ide Wheeler: fe, 
stood — which is easy with a trans- . : : " “Words are not words withouw! r 
“ J erate Leben su verlieren, What! and have I not, then, a life to lose, sree or are no ‘0 out 
~- rag ny hall. yolumes German — a Sigg ign teh en er— A wile nd at home as well "0 context, motive, and life.” eussi 
. \. : ia 
Fo Wirbel sieht See, how the breakers foam, and toss, and whirl, i 
Und alle Wasser aufriihrt in der Tiefe. And the lake eddies up from all its depths! prin 
—Ich wollte gern den Biedermann erretten; Tiana tion 
Doch es ist rein unmiglich, ihr seht selbst. it ‘tis impossible, as you must see. 
For WHAT Baumgarten (noch suf den Enicen) Baumgarten (all kneeling) For WHOM dres 
R Kabl So muss ich fallen in des Feindes Hand, ee ete fe Tes! 
abie ngsufer im Gesichte! And with the port y close in si 
or sae: ayes Gh huadeeeinads te Yooder it list My eyes can meas Designed Ger 
For Its Fundamental Principle Augen, w & For All Students of German, 
that languages are to be learned quite as whether having private or class instruction A 
much by Practice as by Theory: that ideas or studying by themselves only, who wish me 
and sounds, to besome sufficiently associated The Study of Modern Languages in Boston, Mass. to start right, not start wrong, to be cow TO 
in the mind, must actually be present in the * . tinuously helped and oorredina ” not contin rl 
mind—in the right combinations — over, (From Le Maitre Phonétique for March, 1901) uously hindered and led astray, to proceed hun 
and over, and over again. The.publication of the Ideophonic Texts for Acquiring Languages . . . shows a rapidly, not at a snail’s pace, and to try 
For Its System of Phonic Nota- zeal at once rare and determined in the teaching of a az Se phonetic method. the theory that practice makes perfect. anc 
on, On the two facing Bafa a r four parallel texts o e subject-matter: a phonic 2 
the Universal Alphabet of ‘‘ Le Maitre Pho- foreign text, an ordinary foreign text, a word-for-word rendering of the text, and For All Teachers of German wal 
nétique,” a journal circulated in 35 different a free rendering of the text. he sounds of any language are taught by means of (whether teaching “ Tell” or not) who know 
countries. This alphabet has already been the alphabet of the International Phonetic Association. Students of phonetic systems that German can be acquired only by cover- all 
applied to about 200 languages and dialects, are to be congratulated that the editor has not followed the usual custom of inventing ing an enormous amount of ground; and 
and bids fair to come into world-wide popular a new system which they have to practice on before really starting in. who know, theretore, that their duty is to one 
use. After one language has been learned by October, 1900 James Gepvgs, Prof of R Languages furnish their pupils with the most refined . 
it, other languages are much easier to learn. 4 in the University of Boston and powerful instruments for self-instruc- dist 
For Its Four Parallel Texts © tion which can be obtained. If not adopted ; 
always in sight, three of them corresponding,” a ee as 18 1 
line for line, and word for word: thus se- UNIVERSAL ALPHABET y j ¢ in 
curing perfect ease of reference. Each text For All Students whose Pronun- € 
is, however, distinct from the others: thus In this table, the letters representing the voiceless sounds, that is, the sounds produced without vibration ciation is Bad: 
enabling the student to pin his attention ex- of the votal cords, are enclosed in curves ( ). 
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